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through- be ad\ sable to show in one exhibition glass color re mort op le ename 
rganized n all the various uses to which it has beet la ve know tod f 
cries the and ma\ be put and we have, therefore, not For ftourteet r fil ; ntut thas 
s histor ncluded glass in jewelry as an imitation ol W no important | ptians, Svt 
he twen- precious stones, nor in Mosaic, In windows ns, and perhaps Gret 1 prod 
ur belief and in the multitude of emplovments found vi ls in quantities befor omeone re 
and de- for it in industry. It has seemed to us that a lutionized the whole craft, in 1 fir 
1 to the more homogeneous exhibition could be mad tury B. liscoverin 
sof the by limiting the display to glass as a material 

for various torms of vess¢ |s 


t 
t(Q) those 


The exhibition has been arranged by Pr 
ton Remington, Curator of the Department 
of Renaissance and Modern Art, in th 
three rooms which he designed a vear ago in 
Gallery D 6 for the exhibition of French 

painting and sculpture. In the selection 

the matenal from the departments in which 


{ 


olass 


collections of g ure ( 
assistance of the members of the staffs ot 
those departments, who have also prepared 
the various sections of the « logue of th 
exh b on 

[he first of the three rooms devoted to 
he exhibition contains the glass « nti 
nd the Orient —ancient Kgvpt, Greece and 
Rome, the Near East from mediaeval times 
nd Cl} nd of mediaeval Europe. The 
second room contains European glass fron 
he Renaissance through the eighteent! 
centur In the third is shown American 
olass from colonial times to the present and 
European glass of the nineteenth nd 


twentieth centuries 





es | [he earliest definitely dated glass vess« 
{ 
[ ex- which have survived to our d have Cl 


tion Wi no assurance t their proce \ 

S ¢s- manulacture originated in Egyvp l metal 

her hay een Svrian inven Yul We With | 

rom satel that it is the most primitive pro reverv I ; | | 

irl\ ss in the making tf vessels of lass ) \ { t 

ird olay tf ftarence | i lor been know! yUTeT \ < ] | { N | 

W ll whit Wel ad scovered } nporar lay ’ . . | 

Sof re { be coated thickly wit! reo 1d 

ic PIAZ( Pcut awa\ er the co ng cooled ( 

the leavir hollow glass cup ot e Or l n R 

We \Ithough the ancient Egyptian became mos Empit ‘ r 

ng skiilful i handling his material evel f the Emopn t rried | 

OUl dvai 1 bevond this process, and his litth man gl ( ( 1 
essels made for the t le r lor Me | } ] ( nal \ t | l 

Nol while charming in their bright and liv n ni I 
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he ancient world had at command the palaces must have been filled with glass ves- 
essentials of nearly every process which we sels of extraordinary richness. Such objects 
have Blow lvin ) being in daily use, have only rarely survived 
ted into anv torn rit might be shaped there are, however, several in the present 

i (see f ed xhibition), but we have a very good idea of 
with pigments fired on, it might be gilded Mamluk glass in the mosque lamps (see 


roait might De engraved Meantime the Ngo. 5 of which the Museum has a collec- 


rlier forms of opaque gl: were highly di tion unrivaled in the Occident 
veloped into the millefiori, onvx, and cami In China glass has never plaved as im- 
fabrics portant a part as in the Near East and the 
In the seventh century a.p. tl reatelr Occident. The earhest blown-glass vessels 
part of the | ern Roman | ire Was sub verhaps, were those which were brought 


mereed by the Arab invasion, and within from the Roman Empire by merchants in 
the first centunes after Christ. Eventualls 





FIG. 4. DRINKING GLASS 


ERMAN. XV—-XVI CENTURY 


Byzantine craftsmen came from the Medi- 
terranean to teach the art to the southern 
few vears the whole Near East including Chinese, and later their place mav have 
Persia was a vast new Muhammadan km been taken by Arabs. However, in a countr\ 


pire. The Arab brought no new arts and where fine potteries and porcelains were so 
crafts with him, but after the first storm of | common the product of the Westerners made 
the invasion he patronized the artists of the little impression, and we have compara- 


conquered lands. Thus it was that the tively litthke Chinese glass earlier than the 
methods of glassmaking current in the East seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At 


under the Roman Empire continued hand — that period the Imperial factories began a 


in hand with the development of Muham larger production (see fig. 3), but even then 
madan art until, under the Mamluks in the — the Chinese treated glass as they treated 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the opaque jade and crystal rather than as their 
glass blowers, especially in Syria, produced = contemporaries were using it In Europe 

some of the richest glass of mediaeval times In mediaeval Europe glass as a material 


It was particularly the enameling, for for vessels had far less popularity than in 


shadowed in the Roman period but brought the more settled period of the Roman km- 
to perfection by Arab craftsmen, which ap- — pire. Early Christian glass naturally is Ro- 
pealed to the Oriental, and the Mamluk man, and while the traditions of its manu- 
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facture were preserved they were scarcel) 
improved upon in the Dark Ages However 
in late mediaeval times Italy and Germany) 
saw a rebirth of the industry on a larg 
repu- 


} 


scale. Venice particularly attained a 
and perhap 


its glassmaking 


tation for 
rt of this reputation should be at 


large pa 
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the fifteenth century, the guild of Venet 


lousl\ suarded its secrel 


| 


olass blowers ed 
and passed them on trom 


Thev « 


pable ol | eing 


volved a clear, transparent glass ca 
blown into more fantast 
shapes than had heretofore been possibl 


ible to give full expression to 1 





MAMI 


FIG. 5. MOSQUE LAMP 
tributed to the Bvzantine craftsmen dt! ven 
to Italy from Constantinople by the Turks 
in the fifteenth centurv. Hence 11 
the outset of the Renaissance Venice was 


is that 


producing even more sumptuous glass than 
the Orient, while that from across the Alps 
had still all the 
vincial product 
With all the processes of blowing, enam« 
in the Neat 


East fully mastered soon after the middle ot 


characteristics ol 


ing, and gilding glass current 
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' ‘ | | 1 where emigrant Italiay 
Ven YT 1 gild ' r industr In all the no 
vor { lt \\ ak I is Were Soon per 
ni { s of art, but it was 
rv Gey ' ngland r in treland—that the 
naustt ‘ n most individualist Phe 
Eenelisl rlassmakers experimented until 
2 leveloped a lead glass which was r 
nal lv clear {luminous and admirably 
1 to the ) et cult verftected 1 
r hte ch I! 
rv of nal 1 colon 
\ < tl ry one Jonial craft 
| I ettlers were dependent on thet 
er cl ries for the few sturdy utensils 
\ } hy needed elr rather primitive 
rospered the richer 
nists pt rred the output of the skilled 
! europe » those of their own 
( borhood. N I ess, in the oh 
‘ tut Cl A ir ist } 
S; ler orv lar manned 
lass blowers of th ow Countries l 
her factori ion followed. While thei 
I j S ( ( | rl } 1V4 rm 
ee f 7) the vel rictl litarian and 
ro’ ) trol rope np 0 CW 
\\ the entrv o e famous Stiegel int 
ndustr before the Revolution, and 
\ | Do! ) a) } nel IS } lled 
raftsmen from England, Gern nd the 
Netherlands wd, locall n le lead 
s of mot I | n Was sp! 1 
roug he Jonies and, short! Iter 
e Revol \ er, W ven manu 
red in the new settlements west of the 
\lleol | t ung republic was 
pO ( upp par ot wh 
; 0. EWER ; ; — \eeds | 1 yped was the glass in 
ROT Bl ROLESI Cl k “te American nave veness on 
‘ contribs | . ed or e few dame i] h ( 
evolved | sh-lime glass harder tl g| n I nee the discovery | 
t of Venice 1 therefore capable « lass blowin 1 Roman time he pre n 
harper and deeper ting and eng! | M 
Cut, engraved, and etched glass, as well a In the nineteenth century the glassmakers 
enameled glass decorated in nat Germal vere much rned with improving thei 
taste. became a justl famous product Ol machinery and material and reviving ancient 
various states of the Holy Roman Empire processes long neglected. Furthermore, 1n 
In France and also in Spain—where much tensive trade throughout the world tended 
Near Eastern glass had been imported b to bre flown. individualit n the local 
the Moors—the craftsmen of the sixteenth crafts manner reminiscent of the days 
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PeRICe of the Roman Empire. Thus it happens that decoration dependent on the contrast. ol 
INTTies the glass of the first three quarters of the polished and mat surfaces, have become 
alians last century lacks much of the artistic in- more and more sought after, and forms have 
north- terest of the fabrics which had gone before become more restrained and abstract. Els 
Nn per- Phe renaissance in the industry began where, notably in Sweden, Austria, and 
Was In however, with the Universal Exposition of America. there has been a great revival ot 
it the 
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FIG. 7. BOWL, SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY TYPI 
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ves STEUBEN DIVISION, CORNING GLASS WORE 
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Pr 1878, and notable advances have been re the of gl id eng! f 
INE marked with each subsequent Paris exhibi- — fig. 8). It characteristic ol 7 mes nt 

| tion. The French artist-craftsmen have ad n the vario enters of the industry ther 

ors vanced the modern movement by outstand are these two divergent tendencies—the o 
ies ing and highly original contributions. At) toward the output of the indis ual crait 
ie first the tendency was toward the develop man treating each object as a problem in 
ce ment of enameled, colored, and opaque ma tself, the other toward the output of tl 
led terial and the use of naturalistic shapes, but factory attemptins I wort! 
cal since the Exposition of 1900 the Lmpid — objects produced in quat 

me qualities of the uncolored crystal, with H. bk. WInLoct 
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lhus it not without some emotion that 
e contemplates the fact that all the re- 


entuyv acquired objects to be ce scribed in 


this article were at one time the venerated 


f 


possessions of rational people and vet that 


each of them has only by chance escaped 
compl ruin in war or revolution. The 
statue trom Amiens (figs. 1, 2), had it stil] 
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E OF SAINT FIRMIN 

CENTURY 

been in that citv at the time, might well 
have been lost in the bombardment during 
the World War. The stained-glass panels 
figs. 3, 4), among the most fragile of ob- 
jects, must barely have survived, either 


through OvVeTS oht Or 


through unfailing 


silance, the long vears of civil war in 


; and the three capitals (see fig. 5 
were saved when the cloisters in the neigh- 


| were destroved by the 
Huguenots in 1571 and again when similar 
ill in the building of a 
\|] these objects have 


> 





1 that 
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NT FIRMIN 
FIG. 2. STATUE OF SAINT FIRMI 
FRENCH, XII] CENTURY 
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| elids closed, as in a death mas Y Saint Firminn well | 
es the impression of comp! repo intil further inforn I theo! 
] | ' ] ' y ' y 
Phe draperies are skillfully and caretully ar 1 mogent \ ) 
ved. Thev are realistically rendered, and culptures mav be expl 1 in part | 
there are few of the conventionalized details what we know ol t | rv of the « 
seen in the somewhat earlier Romanesqu dral. The rmer build " t | 
ilpt Ires such as those at hartres | htt n nm 1210 and reconstruction Wa 
he attribution of thestatue tothe Amiens — begun in 1220. The west fagade far hi 
l!seems unquestionable although actu cornice below the ro window W ( 
q 
gm 
. 
|; 
£ 
—_ 
= 
oa 
Hi 
q 
- = 
7 SS 
‘= 
; , 
| ( ppeal to De Opi ( I ( rie | ! 
hedral in whicl might one e | re vere pI 
tood. The figure is probably tl of S 5-123 ve] 
rm the Martyr, first bishop \mie! 3 | ned 
he iconography corresponds in all respects lhere has also ed 
that of this popular and frequently por n Mr Mrs. Pt ! 
raved saint. The head is markedly similat | decor vitl ols t| 
o that of a representation of Saint Firn | I | ! 
which is still on the portal dedicated in | ! tt period nd lor! 
honor. The treatment of eves, Mout! S] ly I 
beard, and mustache, as well ol miter 1 mp | 1 | pe hitherl 
draper can be compared to that in tw represented 11 Vi x1 
other st ues on the Same port | Met nie an 
Sa Fuscien and \ ricu he head 
| lartvred ts are rried aln | 
IC] ill) Sill } \\ Iscum ( 1] 
} 1 the \. 
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‘ have come to tl Mus ' — Pe 


mnais and Berrv in the f 








first half of 
eenth century; the precise t chnique 
George D. P1 vho was for mat of the drawing of the hair and the plastic 
l rust The panels, which are in excellent modeling of the draperies, which is accen- 
ndition, represent the A ! uated by stippling and crosshatching, re- 
Ty res he firul re shown it call the products of the neighboring French 
canopied niches, developed by four columns — schools of stained glass; the new realistic 
supporting Gothic vaulting. The gray arcl stvle of the Netherlands shows itself in the 
ecture surrounding tl nes is made male heads, the costumes, the broken folds 
brilliant with vellow stain (jaune d'argent ol the drapery, and the expressive hands 
ised on the oak-leaf crockets, the columns He further comments on the similar paint- 
nd the ribs. Other elements in the design ng ol Ja gues Daret and the Master ot 
ncluding the halos, the hair, and the furnt Eléemalle 
ture, are similarl reated. [The grav and 
ellow contrast strikingly with the red and [he “Trie Cloister” will be one of the im- 
black damas|] e hanging n the bac portant units of the new Cloisters, just as it 
eround and the rich blue and 1) rple Ol ti was of the original Cloisters. [The Museum’s 
garments. In the Annunciation scene, the collection of twenty-four similar fifteenth- 
| Gabriel holds the banderole on whic! century marble capitals, « of which 
are the words AVE MARIIJA PLI heralding re from the former monastery of Tre 
the adven e Child. | dove, svmbol SC) 


rik and 


ses Is making possible the re- 
1D ( rod } |} construction of three sides of a cloister I he 
scent en from the gospel according to missing parts include some bases, the col 
Saint Luke,4# which reads \nd tl neel umns, the parapet, and the arches. These 
came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that parts, Which are undecorated except for 
art highly favoured, the Lord is with th moldings, have been faithfully reproduced 
blessed are thou among women And from fragments and portions of the cloister 
behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb still remaining in France 

ind bring forth on 1 shalt call his In the course of the preliminary studies 
name JI In the if panel Mar 


ind Joseph kneel 


e new Cloisters, it Was apparent that 
with the Child between three capitals of the Trie type were needed 
them. The stable scene 1s amusingly de-  tosupplement those already in the Museum 
yicted with the ox and the ass, the wattled n order that the cloister might be well pro- 
fence, and the shed in the | eround portioned and compose suitably with other 
Four panels from the same series are in elements of the building. As the desired 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin and capitals were not to be found elsewhere 
ire considered rare examples of stained gli Stephen ¢ 
f the Burgund 


eC] rlton Clark most generously gave 
dian school of Dijon of about =the Museum three ¢ 
1440. They are in all ts st) 





apitals from an arcade 
stvlisticall n his collection.? They not only make possi- 
lentical with the recently acquired piece ble the architectural arrangement desired 
moreover, two of them are the same sizé but al 
as our panels. The ot] 


so considerably enrich our collection. 

other two Berlin panel The capitals are decorated respectively 
came from the same window representing Saint John the 
windows, but are \ ( f 1g ad- Evangelist writing the 
ditional borders 


Mm scenes 


gospel, a female 
art and figures at play; the Nativity of 
larly work Dr. Hermann Schmitz 





In a sche 


Die Gla alde d KOntelichen Kunstgewer- 
] scl De ee ’ ' 
comes to the following conclusiol about hemuseums in berlt Berlin, 1013 p. 41 
oi D aa. l is Py S ” OSs. O-~ 
he Berlin pieces. The glass is related to pis. 07 ) 
that of the thriving school of the provinces lhe others probably come from the neighbor 
I monasteries of Saint-Sever de Rustan and 
\ nos. 360.91.1, 2. | panel: h. 25 1n Larreule near Tarbes, the | 
2 in how tt montt } } I } 


ipital of the depart- 
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lf of Christ and the Annunciation to the Shep- — trom the monastery of Larr 

lique herds; and Christ before Pilate and the there was once a cloister similar 

astic Flagellation of Christ. They are cut trom two There appear to be no recor 
~een- large-grained white marble with gray veins scribing the origins of 

» -Fe- he stone, which was probably quarried at — is probable that they were Dl ib 
ench San Béat in the Pyrenees, has turned to a same time. A suggt 

listic rich vellow with age and is in very good con- _ the group 1s afford d by two of the cay 

1 the dition. The capital with the Nativity (fig One of those in The Cloisters collectiot 
tolds 5) is perhaps the most beautifull composed — carved with the arms ot ¢ herine, Qu 
inds. 

Aint- 

‘r ot 

-im- 

as it 

im’s 

nth- 

hich 

and 

te 


The 
col- 
hese 
for 
iced 


Ster 


dies 
hat 
ded 





um 
ro- 
her 
red 
re, FIG. 5. MARBLE CAPITAL WITH THE NATIVITY 
ive FROM THE CLOISTER OF TRI FRENCH, SECOND HALI Hk X ( KY 
ide of the group. A similar capital with the of Navarre and ¢ Bigort ! 
wa same subject is in the Jardin Massey at _ tering the arms of her 1, Je \ 
ed Tarbes. where a series of fortv-eight capi- bret. This capital could not have been cat 
- tals from Saint-Sever de Rustan were set up — before the date of 1 r marriage, J { 
‘ly with their old arches and parapet copings in 1484. Another capital, 1 n The ¢ rs 
he 18qo. Twenty-eight ot these came originall bears an inscript reterr » Pierre Il 
tle from the monastery of Trie, whose buildings Cardinal of Foix (died 149 
ol with the exception of the church, which is — the time it Was carved 
er- still standing, were destroved by the Hugu lAMES | 
i! nots. Five other capitals from this regior bx 

are in the Cleveland Museum of Art r, ul 
- All the capitals are very similar . ) | 
rt- and were no doubt produced by a local group \ 

of sculptors in the county of Bigorre. [Thos x 
mn known to be from Tre’ and Saint-Sever’ ar oy pee 


even more closely related than are thos 
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Three sales wert held 


1912, with the result, however regrettable 


rom the point of view of original ownersh p 
nun I Ol tine pieces Were mad 

lable to later amateurs 
{ vod tortune of the Museum now 
Nave me NtO possession Of a part ol 
his well-known collection. It has recently 
been received as enerous gilt trom the 





oh might be the 
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their historical value, had 


from the world of art. It 
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Said | the were Ove 
subjects of pain 


major 


they scarcel\ existed. Cons 


early enthusiast et 


knowledge this form of 


and uncrowded fiek 


wide | 
textiles give testimony to 
ff a talented amateur wh 


steps of the pioneers, ma 


great and 


representative 


many another gathered 


\s 


whole, the 


( e Works 
imount of material is enormous. although 
many tragmen re included. The collec- 
on, Which is mainly European, runs into 
thousands of pieces, and it contains, besides 


nineteenth 


liteenth to the 


galloons rib- 


centur q ntities Of Iringes 

bons, and some printed cottons. Considered 
n detail, the gift would furnish material tor 
separate publication. Limited to the space 
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1 and Among the larger groups is what would In addition to the small-scale we 


ttabl seem to be a complete album of the small there are large-patterned fabrics of 


rship patterned textiles familiar to both the six- same general period, progressing from the 


made teenth and the seventeenth century. Thess formal, balanced design of the Renaissance 
are the velvets, damasks, and brocades wit! to the elaborate baroque of the late seven 
1 now small stvlized leaf and floral motives seen so teenth century. A piece of unusual interest 
irt of often in contemporary portraiture. There s a Spanish silk of the sixteenth century 
ently are more than four hundred of these ex Which combines with a Western pattern 
1 the amples, small in dimension but perfecth floral motives of the East (fig. 2 
adequatt In view of the size of the design Rich in variety are the French silks of th 


torepresent the type. All varieties of pattern) eighteenth century. Here ts a wide range ¢ 








| FIG. 2. RENAISSANCE SILK WITH EASTERN FLORAL MOTIVI 
SPANISH, XVI CENTURY 
may be found—the detached spray, the cut’ the floral patterns t] formed at the tim 
branch, the geometric motive, the flower eo 5.4 er ( 1 | \ I 
and animal form, the floral motive within period when technical improvements of the 
he an ogive—in every kind of weave and color loom enabled the w er to create hithert 
oh Some are woven in one shade, brown, green unattainable effects lioht and shade. The 
C= vellow, or plum, the design in velvet on a ncreased range of color gave to these bri 
to ground of satin, or blue may be combined hant and gracetul flower designs an appeal 
les with coral, purple with vellow, pink with — ance of realism. All types and weaves 
th silver, in widely variegated effect represented: the colortul if somewhat florid 
b- \nother class includes the stamped vel designs of the Reger the winding ribbon 
od vets, usually small-scale in design, which = and flowers of tl ous XV era, and 
or } came into use in the late sixteenth centur delicately drawt ripes and spr 
ce and were much in evidence in the centur end of the century. Included among thi 
l\ following. The example illustrated (fig. 1) is floral patterns are eral | 
if a red velvet with a fantastic design ol noiserie, delight tull x 
winged animals and crowned eagles tramed more welcome since 1 
‘ by w nged figures somewhat. sinister ol tern comparal rar ig. 4 ! 
countenance alse mall group ot decorative ||. 
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\ weal { ‘ repres he t e ( 
wn 1 | e Deen The Tine weediewort rresting ¢ 
tf the time. | lw main, the re designs ot subtleties. | 
rst kmpu he era of stt ht-hang there are er 
12, high-waisted gowns with ornamental coats. Man 
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) he heavier materials silks 
velvets-- gold and silver are em- 
well, and there is a novel use of 

med into drapery swags or 


ornamental forms. The effect of 


ehly colored embroideries ts rich 

Lhe are, for the most part 
paintings, and they represent 
era that demanded bold and 


fects and attached little value to 


n addition to these dress borders 
nbro deries designed for Walist- 
of them are large polvchrom 
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3. EMBROIDERED DRI BORDER, FRENCH, EARLY XIX CENTURY 
borders their chief decor n (see f 3 ower patterns of the stvle of Jean Fran 
nd the cover). The t ti his tvp coils Bony, whose work indeed thev may be 
ornamentation is found on court dress¢ [hese are worked on grounds of dark small- 
suggests that these embroideries in all prob patterned velvet. Other pieces, on plain 
ability were designed for ceremonial weat velvet, show a lavish use of gold and silver 
The patterns for the most part are vigor threads 


ously drawn flowers worked in 


colors with naturalistic effect tI 


also examples of stvlized and 


forms. On delicate crepes and gauzes whit« whost 


silk is often used, combined with paillettes 


( the I as ornamental Sc rollwork or as part ol uted with the 


the design. On sheer linens bright silks ap ship 
pear upon occasion for an effective lin | Interestin 
nasturtiums or again tor ull-petaled ros the designer ts 
Tye eee er ost. up On Canvas wh 
ror example in tWobdert Lefevre portr Sol 
’ ' | it 
Marie Pauline Bonaparte and Marit () n carried Out in 
| pain in the Musée de Versaille OUS i Bare 
>(f 


¢ dozens ot sma 


patterns 


‘times combined with chenille 
re and 


elaborately, 


designed 


flowers. Besides these larger pieces there are 


Il pieces, mostly broadcloth, 


show vines and 


running 


floral sprays, miniature in scale but all exe- 


same pertection of workman- 
student as well as to 
sroup of silk embroideries 
ose angular, zigzag pattern 
1 silks, is known vari- 

flame stit 


itch, and 
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silks, point d’Honerte. This tvpe of embroidery A JAVANESE PANTHER 
¢ em- which is very ornamental, was utilized in BY HERNANDEZ 





ise of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

oS O! for hangings and furniture coverings. The The exceptionally fine Javanese Blacl 
ct of pattern 1s found today, though generally in| Panther! in diorite by Mateo Hernandez 
> rich wool, on the covering of many an eighteenth- Which, as a loan, has tor the past eight vear 
part, century chanr. eiven so much pleasure to those who have 
sent Finally, there is a collection of men’s visited the modern European sculpture gal 
| and 

ue tO 

ders, 

alst- 

“ome 

an- 

be. 

ill- 

umn 

ver , 


FIG. 4. BROCADE WITH CHINOISERIE PATTERN 
FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 


ed 
ire braces of the nineteenth century, when these — lerv, has now become part of the Museut 
th, utilitarian articles were ornamented wit! permanent collection through the genero 
nd needlework. The period of this ty pe ol deco- of the lenders, Mr nd Mr oseph lohr 
(e- ration ended about 1830, when elastic cami Kerrigan. It is exhibited in thi Irrent 
n- Into general use. The braces are worked o1 Room of Recent Acct 

canvas intent and cross-stitch in small figure We are doubly tort 
to and flower designs. Thev furnish one of the tion of this gift, be ise it superb ex 
es later phases of acollection greatly diversified — ample from the chisel of one of the foren 
n, incharacter and extremely catholic in rang animal sculptor I 
rl- FRANCES LITTLI also because ver ttle of Hernand 
1d 14 
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hetic the | ton its padded lent paws. On 1 mat nd | tel by 
SINCE might en expect the ta latoan Mom | Dre 1 I Nh ¢ 4 Hin 
tinu- ty move with that characteristic, almost foctrine of the neoimpt onist \ 
s had mperceptible nervou flick at its very tip rt portrait he used U K Ol a pictur 
Was Hernandez has caught all this and more, al which he had painted two or Tnres 

T ne time mnfinit himsell hi I | 
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Cam by Degas, a Renoir-lke view at New York early inthe nineteenth century 


Bordighera | Monet, dated 1884 nd % \ settee (fig. 2) and a pair of side chairs,! 
Hou t Cagnes by Renoir himselt { painted chestnut decorated in color on a 
lor the pictures from schoo ther that black ground, are unusual survivals of the 
the modern French, spaces have been found — Sheraton stvle, endowed with more elegance 
ppropriate galleries. There are, for in han the average ‘“‘fancy’’ cane-seated furni- 
Stance IC] spler Nd paintings as the nude ture of the early nineteenth centur\ [he 
( land pe by Eakins (Galler 5 lesign within the rectangular backs, com- 
5) and the impressive early Homer, Mow posed of an urn flanked by two vertical up- 
Galler B as rights, 1S a Variation 


the portrait b Vigoee — of a pattern culled 
z " 
fromthe Drawine-Book 


Skavr Gallet that has survived in 
(> 25) and the accon numerous Manhattan 
plished and inet chairs of carved ma- 
ny portr \\ hogany. The addition 
erhaltet ( n of an element above 
Varia lvanovnalan : the urn allows space 
fort (Gallery B 1g). A for the most) prom 
Wop nd nent motive of the 


painted decoration, 
1d narcissus 


we Stiles and 


paintings of the mod RE ee legs of the three pieces 
ern French school have are embellished W th d 
been hung in Gallery B small, white-tlowering 
1g, Where Rosa Bor vine, and the urn 1s 
heur’s Horse Fair cor festooned with pearls 
tinues to Occup ILS a [he colors emploved 
customed place. Some are green, red, pink 
of the paintings in th cream, and white; al- 





( p [ Nn ce; 
loan have not vet been though now somewhat 
placed on exhibition faded they still torm 
ind are not mentioned an agreeable scheme 

FIG. I. MAHOGANY SIDE CHATI ; 
here against the somber 
DUNC PHYFI 

) \\ 
Harry B. Went ground 
EARLY XIX CEN RY 7 ; 
Chairs of this kind 
have not heretofore been attributed to 
A GIFT OF FURNITURI New York; to do so now seems justified in 
ew of the local history and familiar design 
Five pieces of New York furniture have of the furniture, but particularly because ol 


lately been given to the Museum by Hen the presence of chestnut wood in the seat 
etta McCready Bagg and Ida McCread\ frames and of curved medial braces of cherrs 
Bagge in memory of their mother, Anne beneath the seat, details of construction 


Carter McCready, and are shown tl peculiar to the chairmakers in New York 


month in the Room of Recent Accessions Citv at the dawn of the nineteenth century 
[he furniture originally belonged to th The recent gift also includes a pair of ma- 
donors’ grandfather John Carter and was hogany side chairs? (fig. 1) identical in every 


part of the furnishing of his house, which — way to several chairs, recently added to a 


stood at the corner of Delancey and Brooms private collection, which were ordered from 
Streets. Mr. Carter was a prosperous ston Duncan Phyfe by William Bayard in 1807 
merchant and provided building material as the existing bill bears witness. The top 
for many of the houses constructed in lower Acc. nos. 36.60.1, 2, 3 2 Acc. nos. 36.60.4, 5 
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rail is carved with the characteristic thun 


derbolt and bowknot. [he frontal surtaces 


of the st les, crosspleces, and legs are reeded 


a treatment that gives an etlect of delicac' 


4 
by breakin 


that fall upon the flat planes. The front [ 


a 


are square in section and curve outwar 
This type of leg is of less tre 
Ol Phy tt 


workshop than the turned or X-shaped sup 


JosEPH Down 


near the floor 


quent occurrence in the output 


ports 




















IHE BATHERS 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS HUN 


The Museum purchased this summer 
(American painting which has long b 
miliar to visitors, The Bathers by Will 


i 


Morris Hunt (1824-1879 


\s the storv goes, Hunt was drivin 
the country and came upon some b bat! 
ing in the Charles River. The vision of th 
bare bodies against a background dat 
trees so delighted the artist th Ne 
bac k » Boston and dashed off a ske h 
the scene. This painting? he sold to Charles 

\ no. 36.99. Morris kK. Jesup Fund. O 
i 2s 25 a 
Rox Recent Accessions 
I I Wore r \\ 
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\VTTENDANCE. Vysitors to the exhibition Woman! by Guitou Knoop. Modeled in 1933 
Benjamin Franklin and His Circle, held ind cast in 1934, It 1s the second of two ex- 
from May 11 through September 13, num imples, the first being in the collection of 


bered approximate! QO2,.551 


fue Srare. Herbert E. Winlock, the 
Director of the Museum, has been made a 
Chevaher of the Legion of Honor. A. Hyatt 
Mavor, since 1932 an Assistant in the Di 
partment of Prints, has been appointed an 


\ssistant Curator in that department. 


ethe prompt delivery of mail earnest 
requested that Members and subscribers t 
he BULLETIN Who have been out of tow 
lor the summer months n I he Sect ! 
f their retur y their cit ddress¢ 

ROMA ARI he eighth volume in. the 
Vii eum s series of picture book Nas IS 
been published and may be obtained at the 


Information Desk or ordered by mail. Its 


portant pieces from the Museum collection 





ncluding examples of wall paintings, pot 


Christine Alexander, Associate Curator 


Greek and Roman Art, gives a brief account the Musée du Luxembourg in Paris h 


of the characteristics of Roman art and of ensiti nd penetrating port I 

the effects on its development of the Greel work of oung artist who has a m« 

tvpes which preceded 11 isual background. The daughter of Dut 
1d Swe {is} pare t e was born in IR 


the \ PortTRAIT HEAD BY Gurr KNOO nd is now a French citizen. She studied 


to Ihe Museum has received as the gift ot Paris, and her work shows the mark ¢ 
his Chauncey D. Stillman the bronze Head of a Despiau’s influence he sculpture 
yad 1+ ) p \\ 1) 1 I? Ty Ie 
led J York. 103¢ 2mo. Bo Vcc on fC 
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[his season an experiment is being made — and girls from eight to twelve vears ol 
inthe matter of gallery talks for the children Themes from the da ves of the peopl 
of Members. Beginning November 2, aseries ancient Egypt, of China and Japan 
will be offered on Mondays at four o’clocl europe in the Middle Ages id of « 


instead of, as in the past, on Saturday morn \merica will be presented 19 inform 


re planned to interest bo 


ings. The talks 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
BY DEPARTMENTS 


JULY | TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1930 


Fak EASTERN RENAI Ni np M 
Ceram Chinese ( ? \f ( by 
W1 1 (Cl? r(l 
a ul e, 4 imt ) il Pur { N 
: ne 
iy 
Mi Al \l 
YCUlT r bre n, ¢ \ ( ? ( 
Pur )? 
MUSEUM EVENTS' 
OCTOBER 12 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1930 
LECTURES AND TALKS 
FOR MEMBERS 
10 im Lin {1 Form: | | e M ( ( ' 
p.n Desi English D \rt. M ( ( room K 
2 im. Line and Form: Amer | re. Miss ( 
20 , pm Design: Fren Decor \rt. M ( ( | 
in ,? ern. Mi Corne ( . | 
NO) { 
2 a.m \rchitectur Classi nd ker _ Vir s ( 
2p.m Prints, 1. Mrs. Fansler ( 
, p.m Design: French Decorat \rt. Miss Cort Classro 
+ p.m Mummies and Other Matters (Gallery | ( 
dren Mr lageart ( eri 
( it a.m Pattern: Woven | Miss Cor ( 
i2m The Changing East, 1. Miss Duncar Classro 
11 a.m Architecture: Classical and Renais Clas ) 
2p.m Prints, 2. Mrs. Fanslet ( ' 
3 p.m Design: Italian Decorative Art. Miss Cort ( sro | 
+;p.m Knights and Tournaments (Gallery | for ¢ 
Miss Freemar 
i1a.m Pattern: Printed Fabrics. Miss Corne ( room | 
12 n lhe Changing East, 2. Miss D 


Classroom and gallery assignments are 


ll be given on the bulletin boards in the Fifth A 
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lhe Gothic Cathedr 
freeman 
Motion Pictures 
Wallpaper (Gillender Le 
Early American Archit 
Riefstahl 
Italian Paintir 
Motion Pictures 
lhe Collection of Prit 
Ceramics, |! 
lapestries, 2. Miss Freen 
lhe Art of Italy, 6. Mr 
The Oriental Collection 
Milestones in Americar 
Mediaeva Art: ( 


Miss Dur 
Motion Picture 
lhe Appre | 
| he Mul imn \\ 


Miss Dunear 
Motion Pictures 
Pattern and Mass. Miss ¢ 


laxco, the Pearl of Mexic 
lhe Amer ing (Ge 
Pattern: | ‘ Miss ¢ 
rien \rt, 2. Miss D 
Motion Pictures 
(‘haracter in (¢ r: (er 
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